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Happy art thou, O Tfacl : who is like unto 
thee, O people ſaved by the Lord ! 


Ch HIS chapter contains the bleſſing 
wherewith Moſes, the man of God, bleſſed 


the children of Iſrael before his death — 


Having led them forty years through the 
wilderneſs, till they came to the banks of 
Jordan, he here expreſſes, by the ſpirit of 
prophecy, in words appoſite to the character 


and ſituation of the ſeveral tribes, the por- 


tion Wen God had deſtined for them in 
A the 


E 

the land into which they were about to enter 
He mingles with his prediQions his own 
affectionate wiſhes ſor the proſperity of eve- 

ry particular tribe; and he concludes the 
review of the ſeveral parts with this fervent 
acknowledgment of that favour of heaven 
which diſtinguiſhed the whole people. Hap- 

py art thou, O Iſrael: who is like unto thee, © 
people ſaved by the Lord ? | 


W1TH theſe ſentiments of gratitude and 
ſatisfaction which their hiſtory naturally in- 
ſpired, Moſes takes leave of thoſe whom 
he had long guided. It was ordained of 
Heaven, that this people ſaved by the Lord 
ſhould, under the conduct of other leaders, 

go in to poſſeſs the promiſed land, and that, 

by the events which befel them in that land, 
they ſhould exhibit to the nations of the 
earth, an awful ſpecimen of the judgments 
by which the Almighty puniſhes ingratitude. 
But whatever calamities they afterwards ex- 
perienced, the words of Moſes, at the time 
when he ſpoke them, were literally* true; 
and had the children of Iſrael profited by the 


example 
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example here ſet before them, they would 
not have forfeited the unequalled happineſs 
to which they were exalted by the favour 
of Him who was the Shield of their help, 


and the Sword of their excellency. 


The words which Moſes ſpake concern- 
ing the children of Iſrael may, without any 
violence, be applied to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain : And if you perceive the ap- 
plication to bejuſt, who will not feel that there 


is a propriety in making it? For whereſo- 


ever there is happineſs, it is right, it is ac- 


_ cording to the order of nature, that there 


ſhould be an acknowledgment of it. I truſt 
then, that I ſhall not appear to depart from 
the duties of this place, but that I ſhall ſpeak 
both what it is agreeable to you.to hear, and 
what it becomes a good citizen, and a faithful 
miniſter of this eſtabliſhed church to ſay, 


when I'adopt the words of Moſes, and, tak- | 
ing them as my guide, bring to your re- 


membrance that, as a nation, we are a Peo- 


ple ſaved by the Lord, — that we are a happy _ 


People, —and that here is none like us. 


A2 Is 


(4 ] 
In the r12sT place, as a nation, we are a 
people ſaved by the Lord. 


RrAsON and Scripture teach us to con- 
ſider that Almighty Being, who created 
all things by the word of his power, as 
the Governour among the nations, who, 
fitting upon the throne of his holineſs, 
orders all the events which affect the 
largeſt ſocieties of men, with the ſame ſo- 
yereignty and the ſame eaſe, as thoſe which 
reſpe&t any individual. He encreaſeth the 
nations, and dgſiroyeib them : he entargeth, 
and he Rraiteneth them again. | When he 
ſpeaks concerning a'kingdom, to plant and 
to raiſe it, it is foſtered by his hand du- 
ring its infant ſtate : it emerges from rude- 
neſs, or weakneſs, or tyranny, and is con- 
duced to that degree of ſtrength and opu- 
lence, and proſperity, which he has deſtined. 


War an illuſtrious example of ſuch ſu- 
perintendence does our iſland afford! 
From the barbarity of our anceſtors, from 
the oppreſſion of Roman governors, from 
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the perpetual wars of petty principalities, 
from the frequent devaſtations, and the na- 
tional antipathies of two bordering kingdoms, 
it hath riſen to be one powerful ſtate, united 
under the ſame government, and availing 
itſelf, by this union, of all the advantages of 
its ſituation for internal ſecurity, for com- 
merce, and for conqueſt. No human wiſ- 
dom could have reached through that ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, during which our govern- 
ment was receiving its form ; and no power 
of man could have directed thoſe various oc- 
currences which contributed to its perfection. 
It was he who ſees the end from the begin- 
ing, that employed the wiſdom of ſome of our 
rulers, and the folly of others, the extrava- 
gance of oppreſſion, and the madneſs of a- 
narchy to cement the different parts of that 
building, which he deſigned as the glory of 
our land ; that crowned with ſucceſs the va- 
lour of many patriots, who reared this build- 
ing with one hand, while they held their ſwords 
in the other; and that has often interpoſed 
to diſcover and to defeat the ſchemes of thoſe 
who endeavoured to ſap or to pull it down. 
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When, at the end of the laſt century, a black 
cloud hung over theſe kingdoms, when Pop- 
ery and arbitrary power were advancing 
_ with rapid ſtrides, and the nation appeared to 
be tamely ſinking into the moſt abject ſlave- 
ry,—-He who ruleth in the hearts of men, 
and who from his throne in heaven watched 
over the ſacred rights which were then in- 
vaded, raiſed up William of Orange, a prince 
formed by talents and ſituation to be our 
Deliverer. Signal interpoſitions of Provi- 
dence facilitated his landing: An unexpected 
union of men, - whoſe political ſentiments 
had been molt diſcordant, prepared his way; 
and, through the ſpecial favour of heaven, 
without the tumult and maſtacres, which, 


in other countries, have generally, attended 
a change of government, there was calmly 
accompliſhed, in both parts of this iſland, 
| that great event, which every Briton, who 
loves his country, and who underſtands its 
true intereſt, ſtyles, with a mixed emotion 
of gratitude and national pride, the Glorious 
Revolution. Me have heard with our cars, 
O God, our fathers have told us what wort 
1 | fe Rs thu 
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thou didft in their days, in the times of old ; 
for they got not the land in poſſeſſion by their 
0201 ſwords, neither did their e arm fave 
them : but thy right hand, and thine arm, and 
the light of thy countenance. God is known 
in our palaces for a refuge. The Lord of hoſts 

bath been wilh us. | 


IT is not merely from a ſoreign enemy, or 


from the dire effeQs of inteſtine commotions, 


that we have been ſaved by the Lord : But 
my text ſuggeſts the compleatneſs of the ſal- 
vation which he hath wrought for us, and 
leads me to ſay, in the 8£cCOND place, that 
as a nation, we are a happy people. Hap- 


py art thou, 2 people Javed by the Lord] 


Ir men, by living independently could en- 
3oy the full meaſure of their natural advan- 
tages, without fear of moleſtation, there 
would be no reaſon why one man ſhould 
be authorized to exerciſe any kind of con- 
troul over the actions of another. But if 


- 


man, by the very condition of his being, is 


born in ſociety, and in ſubjecion, if the aſ- 


ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance of our fellow- creatures, is neceſſary 
to the gathering what nature affords, and 
ſtill more to the improvements of ſcience, 
zud the refinements of art, there muſt be 
ſome orderly method of combining the ex- 
ertions of the different members of ſociety, 
lor the production of thoſe common ends, 
in which all are intereſted, and of diſtribut- 
ing the ſeveral employments, which contri- 
bute to the good of the whole. If the ge- 
nerality of mankind, are more attentive to 
their own intereſt, than to the rights of their 
neighbour, or che welfare of the Communi- 
ty, and if the paſſions of many are ſo head- 
ſtrong as to lead them to the commiſſion of 
open crimes, men cannot feel ſecurity or 


= 


happineſs in aſſociating, unleſs there be a ſu- 
preme controuling power, which protects 
the mean from the oppreſhon of the mighty ; 
which defends the few againſt the combin- 
ation of the many; and which leaves every 
man at liberty, to mind his own concerns, to 
reap the fruits of his own labours, and to en- 
joy his good fortune, provided he does no 
harm to his neighbour. This is the end of 

e Government: 
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GoveShment : The use in which this 


end is attained, forms the ſtandard by which 


the excellence of every Government ought 

to be tried; and we are happy as a nation, 
| becauſe this end is compleatly attained un- 
der that conſtitution, towhich the favour of 
Heaven hath conduQted us. The ſecurity of 
our rights does not depend upon the ca- 
price of any of the ſons of men. Our per- 
ſons and our good name are protected by 
laws which have been enacted with wiſdom, 
and which are interpreted and executed with 
impartiality. Our property is ſecured a- 
gainſt the violence of our neighbour ; and 
it is not extorted for the public ſervice 
by any arbitrary mandate, but is collected in 
the manner fixed by thoſe who are the re- 
preſentatives of the people, who are bound 
by every tie to conſult the intereſts of the 
people, and. who bear their own ſhare of e- 
very burden. 


The ſame laws which guard our civil 
rights, have eſtabliſhed that religion, which 
we believe to be divine. We proſeſs, under 
| the 
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the protection of Government, the h 
which was once delivered to the faints : Our 
| conſciences are not ſubject to the command- 
N ment of men: we have one maſter, even 
Chriſt Jeſus; and every man may, without 
fear of incurring any puniſhment, adopt that 
mode of worſhip, and attach himſelf to that 
ſect of Chriſtians, which in his opinion, is 
moſt agreeable to the word of God. 


THERE is amongſt us, as there muſt be in 
all large bodies of men, the diſtinction of 
rich and poor, and a' ſubordination of ranks. 
This diſtinction and ſubordination are found- 
ed in nature, in the diſſerent talents of men, 
in the different opportunities cf employing 
their talents which Providence affords them 
in the wants and occaſions of ſociety. The 
varieties of the human character, and the 
eircumſtances of the human race, have 
produced inequalities amongſt men ever 
ſince the world began, and have quickly 
deſtroyed the various levelling ſchemes 
which have ariſen at different times to un- 
hinge the order of Society. It is no re- 

| | proach 


ta] 


proach to our Government, then, that it in- 
* -volves a diſtinction of ranks. It is one of its 
excellencies that the diſtinctions which pre- 
vail in this country, are of a kind which | 
miniſters to the general welfare. They 
form a check, which every wiſe and expe- 
rienced obſerver knows to be of eſſential ute 
in our popular Government; a bond which 
cements the ſeveral parts of the complicated 
fabric; a ſecurity to all the orders of the 
ſtate, againſt the return either of deſpotiſm, | 
or of tumult. They open the moſt gene- 4 
Tous incitements to the exertions of genius, 
and induſtry, and patriotiſm.; and they pro- | 
vide that variety of employments which is 
included in the proſperity of a great nation, 
While the body of the people, are left to fol- 


low their own courſe; while every labourer, 


every mechanic, every merchant, every ma- 
nufacturer, who is ſkilful. and induſtrious, 
by providing -a comfortable ſubſiſtence for 
himſelf and his family, adds to the wealth of 
his country, although he never extends his 
8 views farther than his own intereſt; there are 
alſo perſons called by their ſtation in Society, 

to 


n 


to be actuated by ſentiments of public ſpirit, 
to attend to the good of the ſtate, and to care 
for the whole: There are men of Science, 
whoſe diſcoveries extend and facilitate the im- 
provement of arts: There are men of reſearch 
and comprehenſive views, whoſe writings are 
the light of their country: There are judges , 
to interpret, and apply the laws ; there are 
Magiſtrates to preſerve the public peace ; 
there are inſtructors of youth; there are Mi- 
niſters of religion. None of thoſe claſſes of _ 
citizens directly increaſe the quantity of corn, 
or cloth, or hard-ware, or of any of the o- 
ther articles which are accounted the wealth 


of the country; yet all of them are uſeful 


ſervants to the public; and by that meaſure 
of ſecurity, of information, and of virtue, 
which is the fruit of their united labours, 
they amply repay the proviſion which is 


made for them. 


As the diſtinctions which prevail in our 
Government are uſeful, ſo they are not at- 
tended with any humiliating circumſtance. 
H the loweſt offices in ſociety muſt be per- 

5 formed 
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formed, thoſe who have the charge of per- 
forming them, are not, in this country, 
overlooked or inſulted. The arm of the 
law, is extended to protect the meaneſt in 
the exerciſe of his rights: Every dutiful 
ſubject finds when he is oppreſt, that the 
law was made for him: The peaſant is not 
the ſlave of his lord ; but fits ſecure in his 
cottage, and ſhares in peace with | thoſe 
whom- he loves, the bread which he has 
earned. - 


Nor is any man neceſſarily detained in the 
ſtation, in which he happens to be born. E- 
minent talents and favourable circumſtances 
have often carried forward the ſon of the 
humbleſt parents. From whatever point a 
man ſets out, there is- in this country no in- 
ſuperable bar to his overtaking thoſe who 


are before him. He is at liberty to avall 


himſelf of the occurrences of life; he is 
encouraged in his progreſs; every acquiſi- 


tion is his own-; and by a well directed and 


ſucceſsful induſtry, he may attain to wealth 
and 


„„ 


and he may tranſmit his name with honour 
to his poſterity. | 


Tu ſame bleflings which the individual 
derives from our excellent Government, ex- 
tend to his friends. He ſees them purſuing 
the occupations, and following the paths to 
preferment, which open to them: And, 
however far they are removed from him, he 
knows that, while they continue the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain, the ſame protection 
under which he proſpers, enſures to them the 

: Niet enjoyment of the fruit of their labours. 
Every father of a family who has ſons to 
ſend forth, every friend who wiſhes well to 
the companions of his youth, every benevo- 
lent man who deſires the good of his coun- 

- try, muſt rejoice in this diffuſion of happi- 
neſs. All the affections, which intereſt us, 

in the fortunes of others, thus endear to us 
the Government under which we live; and 

ö for the ſake of thoſe whom we bear in 

| our hearts, induce us to take the warmeſt con- 
| cern in its ſtability, and to give it our affec- 

_ tionate ſupport. 
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My text leads me to ſay, in the TIR D 
place, that, as a nation, there is none like 


us. Who ts like unto thee, O people ſaved by 


the Lord ! 


THERE is no ſatisfaction in contemplating 
the unhappineſs of others. A man, whoſe 


heart is found, and whoſe underſtanding is 


enlightened, will not think himſelf bound by 


his parttality to his own country, to with 
that other nations may be detained in a ſtate 


of inferiority ; but he will ſhew that he is 


worthy of the bleſſings which he and his 
countrymen enjoy, by the fervour with which 


he deſires that they may be ſpread over the 


face of the earth. It is a fact, however, that 


the meaſure of happineſs, which, through 


the favour of heaven, we, as a nation, enjoy, 


is at this day uncxampled. While in the 


great empires of Aſia and Africa, there is 
unlimited deſpotiſm, the entire ſubjection of 
the lives and properties of millions to the 
uncontrouled dominion of one man—-while 
upon the coaſts of North America, there is 


an infant government which has many ſteps 


to 


- 
——_ 
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to paſs through, before it be ſo far accom- 
-modated to an immenſe extent of territory, 


ard to the intereſts and the wants of its ſeve- 


ral ages, as to attain maturity and ſtability, 


while in ſome ſtates of Europe there is a nar- 


; rownels of territory, which does not afford 


ſufficient reſources for defence againſt foreign 
enemies, or there are internal defects, which 
produce tardineſs and feebleneſs in the pub- 
lic counſels— while in others, the oppreſſive 
and imperfect ſyſtem of former times remains 
with little mitigation— And while our neigh- 


bours, who in their zeal to correct what Wag 


wrong, began with diſſolving the bands of 
civil ſociety, and with exploding all that had 


been held ſacred for ages, are now engaged 


in ahazardous experiment, fraught with much 


preſent evil, and moſt uncertain in the iſſue; 


—this favoured iſland lifts its head in the 
midſt of the ocean, the wonder and envy of 


- the world, enjoying profound peace amidſt 


the convulſions of other countries, improv- 
ing its commerce, extending its manufac- 
tures, and reaping the fruits of the ſtruggles 


of former days, in a conſtitution which after 


having 


che 
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having been tried for more than a century, 
is found to unite, in a degree that is unpM- 
alleled, the bleſſings of liberty and. order ; 
which, by the nice counterpoiſe of its parts, 
adminiſters a check at once to the abuſe of 
power in the great, and to the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the multitude ; and which, having 
attained» the happy medium fought for in 
vain by all other nations, exhibits an inſtance 
of freedom better regulated, and happineſs 
more immediately derived from the form of 
government, than is to be found in ancient 


. 


or in modern times. 


Tus literally may the words which Mo- 
ſes ſpake concerning the children of Iſrael 
be applied to the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, We are a people /aved by the Lord: 
as a nation we are happy : and there is none 
7 7" | | 


Tag IMPROVEMENT of this ſubject, may 


be ſummed up in the two following infer- 
ences. 7 


%. 
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13 . Ir the view which has: been given of 
our ſituation be juſt, let us devoutly acknow- 
ledge the God of our fathers. The boun- 
ties of providence which mark our lot as in- 
-dividuals, fill our hearts with gratitude; and 
hall the national mercies of which we, and al! 
that ate dear to us partake, paſs unnoticed ? 
The returns of gratitude from a worthy mind 
always bear ſome proportion to the bleſ- 
A fings/ received; and ſhall not a people, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the favour of heaven above 
all that furround them, avouch the Lord 
by whom they have been ſaved to be their 
God, and ſerve him with all their hearts ? 
He hath not dealt ſo with any nation. 1 iſe 
* the Lord. 


I is not only fit A 1 
fuch as we enjoy, ſheuld be devoutly ac- 
 knowledged ;- But this moſt ſerious: and 
awful conſideration is tobe added, that unleſ. 

| a ſenſe of religion be preſarveil in the mind: 
of the people, we cannot expe chat this 
happineſs. will continue. Religion is the 
cement of civil mu” It o . 
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| head-ſtrong paſſions witch 83 no other 
controul : It conciliates reſpect for every 
rich man who. appears to feel its influence: 
It procures ſhelter for the poor ; and un- 
iting, by their ſubjection to a common 
ſovereign, , thoſe whoſe circumſtances are 
moſt diflimilar, it keeps the king and the 
peaſant in their places, and yet makes them 
brethren in the Lord. 


IJ thou feck the Lord, ſaid David to his 


ſon Solomon, he will be found of thee : but 
if thou- forſake him, he will caft thee off for 
ever. As we would with, my friends, to 
prolong, during our own days, the happineſs 
of the preſent. times, and to tranſmit to our 
children the preeious inheritance which we 
received from our fathers, let us learn to 


fear the Lord for our good always, and let 


us make known his wonderful works ts 
the generation to come, that they alſo may 

ſet their hape in God. Let your acknow- 
ledgment of national happineſs appear by 


a reſpect for the public eſtabliſhments of 
Aon. In your cloſets, and your families, 


0a; "V3 | you 
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you offer thankſgiving for private bleſſings : 
It is when you go up with the multirude to 
the houſe of the Lord, that you expteſs your 
ſenſe of thoſe mercies which are common to 
all the inhabitants of this land, in which the 
rich and the poor, the rulers and the ſubjects, 
have a joint intereſt. Let the example ſet 
by the Father of his people deſcend through 
his princes and his nobles to every rank, that 
from all the parts of this happy Iſland, 
were may aſcend continually that ſpiritual 
| facrifice acceptable by Jeſus Chriſt, which is 
more grateful to the Almighty than all the in- 
cenſe that ever was burnt,—even the tribute 
of thankſgiving paid with one heart by a peo- 
ple impreſt with this ſentiment that the hap- 
pinels i in which none are like them is the gift 
of heaven. 


2. Ir the view that has been given of our 
ſituation be juſt, let us acquieſce in the hap- 
pineſs which we enjoy; in other words, let 
pur thankfulneſs to heaven, be accompanied 
with contentment and ſatisfaction. 


Thosz 


e 
Tnosk who feel their condition uncom- 
fortable, naturally wiſh to amend it: And 
there are ſqme political ſituations, ſo wretch- 
ed that men are warranted, in defence of 
their natural rights, to interrupt the public 
peace, and by a violent effort to break their 
fetters. But why ſhould thoſe who are 
happy wiſh for a change ? And how can pa- 
triotiſm, that pure exalted principle, which 
holds no counſel with private paſſions, and 
ſordid views, how can patriotiſm juſtify 
thoſe who actually enjoy, in an unexampled 
degree, the great bleſſings of ſociety, for 
again expoſing their country to thoſe haz- 


ards which ſhe encountered in attaining 
them ? In a Government ſo complicated as | 
ours, the probability is that any violent 


change, although intended to ſuper-induce” 
ſome new perfection, may create ſome new 
defect: And there is a very great danger 
that by that appeal to the multitude, which 
muſt be the inſtrument of 'accompliſhing e- 


very violent change, a ſpirit will be excited 

which may go far beyond the views of thoſe 

who made that appeal, which may pull 
down 
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don what they wiſhed to ſupport, which 


may recoil with irreſiſtible force upon their 
own heads, and produce a meaſure and. ay, 
extent of diſtreſs, that did not enter intotheir 


calculations. Speculative men may form an 


idea of agovernment more perfect than ours : 
But ſpeculative men ought not to forget, that 
Whatever notions of excellence may be con- 
ceived, yet in practice and in real life, every 
human ſyſtem muſt be imperfect, becauſe e- 


very ſyſtem in which men are actors, ne- 


ceſſarily partakes of their weakneſs and 


corruption. Accordingly a Government 
more perfect than ours never has in fact 
exiſted: We enjoy at preſent the beſt that ĩs 


known; and one, which, while it ſecures 


our rights, is continually receiving improve- 


ments; improvements which ariſe inſenſi- 


bly, without danger, and with much real be- 


, neſit, from the changes of manners, from the 


progreſs of ſociety, from the diffuſion of en- 
lightened and liberal views, and from inci- 
dental occurrences. Every wiſe and good 


citizen, marks theſe gradual improvements 
with delight : He reccives them-with thank- 


fulneſs, 


043] 


fulneſs, as eie ms "BY of the fa- 
vour of Him whoſe providence ſuperintends 
all events, and combines them for the ac- 


| compliſhment of his purpoſes. But while 


_ he blefſes the Governor among the nations 


© for the lange meaſure of happineſs which is 
enjoyed by the people of this country, he is 


warned by reading and experience to guard, 
moſt anxioully, againſt the danger of loſing 


what is real and ſubſtantial in purſuit of 
goods ideal and unneceſſary : And he ſees 
the counſel which was given of old, by Solo- 
mon, written at this moment in the largeſt 
characters, and held up to the attention of e- 


very inhabitant of Great Britain: My /on, 


fear thou the Lord, and the king, and meddle 
not with them that are given to change, 


' 
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THE END. 
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